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SOUTH AFRICA: THE INTER- 
_ RACIAL CONFERENCE 


By NORMAN GOODALL* 
IT HE conference in December, 1954, at Witwatersrand, Johannesburg, 


was a direct consequence of the meeting held in Pretoria a year 
previously. (For an account of this earlier conference, see “‘ The 
yChallenge of the Pretoria Conference,” by Norman Goodall, Ecumenical 
‘Review, July, 1954.) There were, however, certain significant differ- 
sences. The Pretoria conference was convened by the Federal Missionary 
‘Council of the Dutch Reformed Churches with full participation from 
(representatives of the four D.R. Synods—the Cape, Transvaal, Natal 
»and Orange Free State. At Witwatersrand only two of these Synods— 
‘the Cape and Transvaal—officially sponsored the conference, although 
Natal sent observers. The main difference between the two confer- 
Bes — partly accounting for the modified sponsorship of Witwatersrand 
/—lay in the African membership of the second conference. The dele- 
‘jgates numbered about 160, of whom one-third were Africans. Two 
Africans were amongst those who read papers to the conference—the Rev. 

Seth Mokitimi, formerly chaplain at Healdtown, now in charge of the 
‘Methodist work at Osborn, in the Transkei (he was at Whitby in 1947); 

and the Rev. S. S. Tema, of the D.R. Mission Church in Pretoria. 
i 
j 
C 
: 
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‘Tema was at Tambaram in 1938, and last year visited England and 
(Switzerland on the invitation of M.R.A. African participation in dis- 
‘cussion (in Afrikaans and English) was easy, lively, frequent and un- 
failingly good humoured. 

All the preparatory work of the conference had been in the hands 
‘of the D.R. conveners, but the chairmanship was shared between Dr. 
\C. B. Brink (Moderator of the D.R. Synod of the Transvaal, and recently 
{returned from Evanston) and the Archbishop of Capetown (Dr. Clayton). 
|The membership of the conference was widely representative of the 
‘non-Roman churches and missions in the Union; nationalities included 
/German, Swiss, French, Swedish, Norwegian, American and British, 
as well as South African. The Bantu churches represented—in addition 
‘to African delegates from the main multi-racial churches—included the 
jindependent “Bantu Methodist”, ‘‘ Bantu Presbyterian”, ‘‘ Bantu 
(Baptist ” and “ Bantu Congregational 7, Churchés, the Church of the 
\Nazarenes and the African Methodist Episcopal Church, Interde- 
‘nominational associations of African ministers in the Transvaal and 
Natal also sent delegates. 


| For many people outside South Africa the importance of Witwatersrand 
was heightened by the assumption that events in the Union are rapidly 


| * Dr. Goodall is Secretary of the Joint Committee of the International Missionary 
| Council and the World Council of Churches, 
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moving towards a major crisis. Three issues much discussed abroad 
and critically topical at the time of the conference were the Bantu 
Education Act, the Western Areas removal plan, and the Government 
circular touching the tenure of church and mission leases in the African 
locations. Only the first of these came directly within the discussion 
at Witwatersrand, and the only allusion to it in the conference findings 
offers no judgment on the Act itself. The main discussion on the 
Bantu Education Act was in a brief sectional meeting which recorded 
no conclusions and which was chiefly useful for such clearing of the 
air as results from the frank exchange of divergent views. A few 
allusions to the Act in plenary session only illustrated further the diver- 
gence of view not only on the merits of the Act itself but on the propriety 
of discussing any aspect of it which might constitute a “ political ” 
question. (The dividing lines on this did not run only between the 
D.R. churches and the rest, though the main difference of approach 
lay there.) 

These notes ate intended to report on what the conference did, not 
to discuss what was omitted from it. But the omissions are important. 
In part, they reflect the very different assumptions which are brought 
by leaders of the D.R. and English-speaking churches to such “ crisis ” 
events as I have named. In general, for example, to the D.R. church- 
man ot missionary the Bantu Education Act is an overdue acknowledg- 
ment by Government of its proper responsibility for primary education; 
it is felt to make ample provision for Christian teaching (as on paper 
it does), and to embody many desirable educational reforms. Again, 
the Western Areas plan is seen primarily as a great slum-clearance act 
and a step towards the social betterment of the Bantu. As for the 
much-publicised circular on lease-tenure, it is pointed out that the 
offending cancellation clause is far from being new; it was first pro- 
mulgated (so I was assured) when the United Party was in power, and 
the only new feature of the circular is its insistence on an annual instead 
of decennial review of leases; while its warning note has been provoked 
by the excesses of some of the less reputable “‘ separatist ”? churches. 
Iam not quoting these views as an adequate answer to those who read 
events differently: I record them as illustrating the enormous difference 
of approach which characterizes great Christian groups in South Africa, 
groups whose relationships with one another have for too long lacked 
those elements which ensure real ‘“‘ conversation ” on these things (as 
distinct from long-range shooting through public statements). 

Beyond all other considerations affecting these different approaches 
there is, of course, the deeper divergence on the fundamental racial issue. 
I believe that at Witwatersrand it was generally felt that differences of 
approach and judgment on these other questions are rooted in this 
profounder difference and that there is little hope of agreement on current 
policies until the churches have come nearer a common mind on the 
basic issue. Pretoria, 1953, signified a new start in this approach towards 
a common mind, but it was only a beginning—a beginning in which 
the initiative was taken by the D.R. churches and, by resolution of 
the conference, left with the same churches. Witwatersrand, 1954, 
marked a renewal of this endeavour—persisted in by D.R. leaders in 
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spite of serious opposition within their own communion—and part of 
ee significance of its closing action (the formation of a Continuation 
. Committee) lies in the fact that the churches as a whole, without waiting 
for further initiatives from the original source, have expressed their 
_ determination to stay together and work together on the main aspects 
. of the Christian task in South Africa. Regret at the belatedness of this 

step ought not to be allowed to obscure its importance. Anxiety over 
. mounting crises cannot be allayed by this action, but the anxiety should 
intensify, not hinder, active and generous participation in the continuation 
» work of the Conference. 

The stated theme of the conference was “‘ The Extension of the Kingdom 
of God in Multi-racial South Africa”’—a generous field for discussion 
| which would have profited by being more precisely charted. No one 
claimed or pretended that the title was meant to deflect attention from 

the clamorous racial problem. It was, rather, an acknowledgment that 

the Christian approach to this, as to other particular issues, is from a 

standpoint which transcends them. While there was thus no evasion 

of questions arising from the multi-racial setting of the Church’s mission 
in South Africa, some speakers warned against obsession with the 

problem of race at the cost of blunting concern for evangelism amongst 
_ both white and black. The call to evangelism was reiterated throughout 
the conference and led to another of the specific resolutions of the 
meeting (see resolution 5 attached). In voicing this call, an emphasis 
characteristic of D.R. speakers—though not exclusive to them—was 
clearly expressed by Ds. A. S. G. Oosthuizen (Chairman of the General 
_ Conference of the D.R. Church); 


The Church will only fulfil its calling if it announces with rigour 
that Christ neither came to ease tensions nor to remove causes of 
friction and misunderstanding. He is not the Saviour of the social, 
economic and national souls of peoples, groups and races, but He 
is the Saviour of man’s eternal soul. He does not deliver from 
social, economic and political slavery, but from the slavery of sin. 
I know that over against this stands the opinion honoured by us 
all, namely, that the Gospel must be taken into the darkest corners 
of life. But then it must be the leaven of the Gospel and not the 
leaven of the Pharisees. It must be the Gospel, and not national, 
group or racial interests clad in thin and transparent raiment of 
the Gospel. 


As Ds. Brink said at the opening session, underlining the significance 
of the stated theme, the conference should ‘‘ be considered as a con- 
scious effort by the churches to shift the emphasis from what is acci- 
dental to what is essential, from the purely temporal and transitory to 
what is eternal and divine”. There is an obvious danger here. So 
much turns on the relationship of the eternal to the temporal; so much 
depends on whether the shift of emphasis is an escape from the tension 
between these two or a step towards its resolution. I can only express 
my judgment that the mood of the conference was not an escapist one, 
and that in their urgent stress upon the primacy of evangelism speakers 
were holding one another to that point where unity in the Gospel 
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becomes the source of all other unities and obedience to Christ provides 
the chief imperative for right dealings between men. 


While I believe this is a fair estimate of the mood and spirit of the 
conference the fact remains that Witwatersrand was no more decisive 
than Pretoria in reaching a Christian agreement on the issue of apartheid 
or the policy of the “independent development” of the races. In 
some respects the debate on this point of difference was less clear-cut 
than at Pretoria, despite the presence of Africans and their full partici- 
pation in discussion. At Pretoria there had been the forceful state- 
ment and defence of the so-called “‘ traditional” doctrine of the D.R. 
churches. This had been countered by the assertion of an opposing 
position, voiced not only by representatives of the English-speaking 
churches but by notable D.R. speakers. The main issue was unresolved, 
but at least it was stated clearly. At Witwatersrand there was no corre- 
sponding attempt to re-present the theological issue. Nevertheless, 
there were not lacking some forthright condemnations of any discrimina- 
tions based on race or colour: “* Racialism, as such, cannot be of God ”. 
(S.S. Tema.) “‘ A colour bar, imposed, as it always is, by people of 
one colour, one-sidedly, at their own discretion, will and pleasure, is 
the cruellest of human ills.” (The Bishop of Bloemfontein.) 

Many African contributions in discussion left us in no doubt about 
the strength of African resentment towards the prevailing pattern of 
things, though I got the impression (especially in the light of various 
personal conversations) that nearly all the speaking along this line was 
marked by a restraint which softened the full force of African opinion. 
I must not forget that one African, who spoke more frequently than 
any other, roundly declared that “Apartheid is the will of God”. It 
became fairly clear in conversation, however, that what he was trying 
to affirm was the permanent and God-willed significance of our racial 
characteristics; he wanted to make it clear, as did other African speakers, 
that he was not pleading for an indiscriminate mixing of races and 
cultures in every human relationship—an important explanation but also 
an important admission. Since I am here reporting some unsystematized 
observations, I must not leave the impression that in statements which, 
on the fundamental issue, were often more allusive than direct, the 
main trend of the speaking from the D.R. standpoint failed to reflect 
convinced adherence to the aah policy (in the Bloemfontein defini- 
tion of it); the majority of the D.R. speakers clearly occupied this position. 
In this brief summary of a general discussion I cannot refrain from 
alluding to the oratorical bombshell flung into one session by a missionary 
from the United Free Church of Scotland. ‘‘ The Word of God,” he 
cried, “‘ says nothing about the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 


of man. This is a damnable heresy invented by the famous, or infamous, 
Stanley Jones.” 


One of the greatest needs—the urgent search for, and achievement 
of, inter-racial, inter-church agreement on the basic questions of race— 
thus remains a “continuation ” task of Witwatersrand. Yet it seemed 
to me that there were two respects in which this conference made its 
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distinctive contribution. The first is implied in what I have said earlier 
in these notes about the significance of the Continuation Committee. 
Iam convinced that this means much more than another bit of machinery 
for arranging a few more conferences. No one could participate in 
the discussions leading to this action (especially in the sectional dis- 
cussion where the proposal was made, and in personal conversations 
about it) without realizing that behind it—as behind other resolutions— 
there was the most deep and serious determination to do something 
new and better in the whole field of church relations (inter-racially) in 
South Africa. There are practical and organizational aspects of this 
step which will require skill and wisdom in handling; it must obviously 
be worked out in close understanding with the existing Christian Council 
of South Africa, which includes no D.R. churches in its membership. 
The Council officers look on this new step with great goodwill and 
with every readiness to co-operate, as opporuntity and need arise, in 
working out the right pattern of the future ecumenical organization in 
South Africa. I am confident that the depth of concern and agreement 
which have given rise to this action constitute a real advance and give 
great promise for the future. 


The second respect in which I think Witwatersrand will remain 
significant is closely related to the first, and I believe it touches theo- 
logical and spiritual depths which, in the long run, may prove to affect 
the issues with which the conference did not directly and fully deal. 
I have spoken of a “‘ determination to do something new and better 
in the whole field of church relations.” It is significant that the question 
of the unity of the Church became much more prominent at Witwaters- 
tand than at Pretoria. Nearly all the prepared addresses touched on 
this matter without prearrangement. Africans spoke of it, with con- 
cern about the multitude of so-called “ separatist” churches. English 
and Afrikaans speakers alike urged the need for a new approach to this 
problem with its special aggravation in South Africa (resolution No. 2 
(iv) has in view the possibility of touching this situation at the level 
of ministerial training). From another angle, Evanston was referred 
to by Ds. Brink as emphasising the need for closer church relation- 
ships locally. ‘‘It is quite unthinkable,” said Ds. Brink, in a moving 


plea, 


. “that we can be expected by our Churches to confer with each 
other in Amsterdam or Evanston if they do not find it possible to 
allow us to meet as men and brethren in Christ in the more confined 
circle of our own South African family of Churches! And it is 
quite impossible for any sincere Christian to discuss the most 
vexing problems of the Churches in the world and in South Africa 
at a World Assembly with any force of conviction, unless he is 
prepared to do the same with those who’ by the Providence of 
God have been placed nearest to him, geographically and other- 
wise. We Christian ministers owe one another a duty, the duty 
of coming as close to one another as our earthly existence in the 
confines of time and space will permit. The common saying, 
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familiarity breeds contempt, may be true of all people on earth 
except the man who is a Christian at heart; it can only be true up 
till that moment where we stoop to shoulder one another’s burdens. 
Never in modern times did the Christian Church have to face a 
fiercer challenge and to assume a greater responsibility than that 
with which we are faced. There is urgent need, not to stage a 
demonstration which would be hollow and meaningless, but to 
bear one another’s burdens.” 


The paper which took this issue farthest was one which bore the 
title, ““ The True Meaning of Our Unity in Christ”. It was given 
by a D.R. minister from Woodstock, Cape Province—Ds. J. C. G. 
Kotze—and made a great impression on the conference. In brief (and 
omitting many facets of a long and well-reasoned paper) Dr. Kotze’s 
argument was that unity already exists—but we do not live by it. Funda- 
mentally, it exists, not in movements, federations or organic unions, 
though these may become essential to its expression. It exists as the 
gift of Christ—‘‘ a Aoinonia or community of persons with Christ and so 
in Him.” ... “ Doctrine, organization, the tradition, the Bible and 
personal experience .... belong to the Aoimonia and are its instru- 
ments, guarantees and means of protection”. Yet all these are “ attri- 
butes ” of the Aoinonia, not its “locus”. Our calling to-day is “to 
find, confess and implement ” this given unity and to live by it. “It 
is more than charity, friendship or co-operation. It is more dynamic 
and organic. ... It is the community of Christians on the basis of 
the common participation in the living and indwelling Christ, in Whom 
they share by His redeeming death and resurrection through the action 
of the Holy Spirit.” 

I think there is little doubt that this utterance greatly influenced the 
assembly and contributed to the earnestness in which all the resolutions 
touching on staying together, working together and seeking together 
wete passed. They were seen to be part of the endeavour to “ find, 
confess and implement ” the Aoznonia. 

As I have already suggested, I felt the force of this paper in its bearing 
on the underlying problem of the conference; particularly (so it seemed 
to me) in relation to the main burden of the Africans’ speaking. I 
think it was noteworthy that in all this speaking the plea for right 
personal dealings between man and man took precedence over any 
discussion of policies or racial theories. In Christian terms, what is 
this right personal dealing other than “living by ” the unity that is 
given to us in Christ? In this unity—as Dr. Kotze affirmed—“ people 
do not cease to be Greek or Jew, circumcised or uncircumcised, bat- 
batian, Scythian, bond or free”. But “ they are called to acknowledge 
and receive one another as they are acknowledged and received by 


Christ as members of His body.” When the conference formally 
resolved to call 


“on all Christian persons to regard and treat every human being 
with the honour and respect to which we are committed as Christians, 


and to use evety available opportunity to come into teal Christian 
fellowship with one another ” 
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it did so strongly moved and convinced by the plea which Dr. Kotze 
had voiced and which was characteristic of much that was said in general 
discussion and especially in private conversation. If this resolution is 
implemented in its full depth and range, Witwatersrand will not have 
been an unimportant moment in “the extension of the Kingdom of 
God in multi-racial South Africa.” The great and anxious question is 
will such Christian action operate in time? 


THE WITWATERSRAND 
RESOLUTIONS 


(INTER-RACIAL CONFERENCE OF CHURCH LEADERS, 
JOHANNESBURG, 7TH TO 10TH DECEMBER, 1954) 


RESOLUTIONS 


1. Realizing the call that we have as Ministers of the Church of Christ, 
to avow and demonstrate our unity to the world, we, the delegates of 
the various denominations, hereby declare: 


That we recognize and accept one another as brothers in Christ 
and avow our unity in Him; 

That we, recognizing that our common history and the circum- 
stances in which we find ourselves account for the existence of our 
various denominations, acknowledge that each seeks to expand and 
serve the Kingdom of God sincerely and devoutly; 

That we undertake to strive for and use every opportunity to 
ptactise the fellowship of believers to which we are called. 


2. The conference recognizes the necessity that exists for the 
Christian churches to remain in consultation with one another, and 
therefore decides to appoint a continuation committee with a mandate: 


(i) to arrange for consultations between the Churches on definite 
matters or subjects whenever the necessity arises or when so re- 
quested by one or more of the Churches; 

(ii) to arrange a conference such as this at least once every three 
yeats, circumstances permitting, and to endeavour to obtain the 
co-operation of all the Churches for it; 

(iii) to consider the establishment of inter-Church Study Groups 
and, if feasible, to provide the Churches with the fruits of such 
study; 

(iv) to study the problem of the advisability and feasibility of the 
provision of pastoral training for men of all denominations and at 
all educational levels; 

(v) to arrange a discussion with the Separatist Churches and to 
take such steps as they deem advisable in this regard. 
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3. The conference realizes the social and economic needs of the Bantu 
and Coloured communities and requests the Government to provide 
from the national income for an extra expenditure of {10,000,000 annually 
for the social, educational, economic and industrial development of these 
sections of our South African community. 


4. This conference considers that the transfer of Bantu education to 
the State places a great responsibility on the Church to concentrate on 
religious education of all young Bantu people, and recommends that 
Sunday-school, Students’ Christian Association and young people’s work 
be strengthened. 


5. This conference suggests that throughout South Africa an evan- 
gelistic campaign be held at a certain period every year by means of: 


(i) A call to prayer to the different Churches and Missionary 
Societies in our country to pray for the extension of God’s Kingdom 
in multi-racial South Africa; 

(ii) exchange of pulpits; 

(iii) the wide distribution of Gospel literature; 

(iv) A campaign against the increase of drinking and heathen 
practices; 

(v) greater emphasis on the preaching of Jesus Christ as the 
crucified and risen Saviour of all mankind. 


6. All believers in our country are kindly and urgently asked to 
implore God the Holy Spirit for His condescending grace to move the 
heart of the people to fervent love towards God, a child-like trust in 
His written word and unqualified obedience to the Incarnate Word. 


7. The conference calls on all Christian persons to regard and treat 
every human being with the honour and respect to which we are com- 
mitted as Christians, and to use every available opportunity to come 
into real Christian fellowship with one another. 


8. This conference respectfully requests the Minister of Native Affairs 
to have the Tomlinson Commission Report published as soon as possible. 


9. The continuation committee is requested to consider the recom- 
mendations or practical suggestions made in the addresses, and to bring 
these to the notice of the various denominations. 


10, The continuation committee will as soon as possible arrange a 
discussion with the steering committee of this conference with a view 
to getting its support and advice for the execution of any of the tasks 
entrusted to it. 


11. The conference calls upon all Church representatives here present 
to return to their respective Churches and urge them to meet the 


challenge to the Churches in the spirit of the consultations that have 
taken place here. 
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SOUTH AFRICA: B.C.C. 
SPECIAL GROUP REPORT 


T its half-yearly meeting on October 27th, 1954, the British Council 
A of Churches affirmed its whole-hearted support for the statement 
on race relations made by the Second Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches, which includes the declaration that 
“ Segregation in all its forms is contrary to the Gospel, and is 
incompatible with the Christian doctrine of man and with the nature 
of the Church of Christ. "The Assembly urges the Churches within 
its membership to renounce all forms of segregation or discrimina- 
tion and to work for their abolition within their own life and within 
society.” 
The Evanston Assembly went on to say that it was 
“ painfully aware that, in the realities of the contemporary world, 
many Churches find themselves confronted by historical, political, 
social and economic circumstances which may make the immediate 
achievement of this objective extremely difficult. But under God 
the fellowship of the ecumenical movement is such as to offer to 
these Churches the strength and encouragement to help them and 
individuals within them to overcome those difficulties with the 
courage given by faith, and with the desire to testify ever more 
faithfully to our Master.”’* 


The British Council of Churches having taken note of recent events 
in South Africa, and in particular of the Bantu Education Act, asked 
the Archbishop of Canterbury to convene a special group to advise the 
Churches concerning opportunities for action which would strengthen 
the Churches in South Africa. The group called together by the Arch- 
bishop met on November 1st and requested Mr. L. Bruce Greaves, 
O.B.E., and the Rev. W. Fenton Morley to visit South Africa imme- 
diately, to make personal contact with church leaders there, and to 
repott to the group six weeks later. The statement which follows has 
been drawn up by the members of the group called together by the 
Archbishop, in the light of the report made by Mr. Greaves and Mr. 
Fenton Morley, and contains the advice which the special group was 
asked to provide for the Churches. 


THE REPORT 


There are to be found in South Africa Christians of all races who, 
in the circumstances peculiar to that country, would regard some form 
of segregation as the most practical approach to their problems, and 
who would not think such a solution to be incompatible with their 
faith provided it were worked out equitably and involved no denial of 
the dignity of human personality. If, however, it were to become clear 


* For the full text of the Assembly’s report on Inter-Group Relations, see pp. 89- 
103 of Evanston Speaks. S,C.M. Press, 2s. 6d, 
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that the application of such a policy of separation was inevitably accom- 
panied by injustice and humiliation, then it would stand condemned in 
the eyes of all. If, on this grave and difficult matter, a right judgment 
is to be made, the conscience of society must continually be challenged 
to examine it. It is a major responsibility of the Christian Churches 
of South Africa to make this challenge, but it is also the concern of 
Christians the world over. 

During recent months there has been increasing uneasiness at the 
steps taken by the Government of South Africa to curtail the power 
of the Churches to fulfil this responsibility. Criticism of the Govern- 
ment’s policy on moral grounds is liable to be declared politically sub- 
vetsive by ministerial edicts against which there is no appeal. “‘ Mission” 
schools have already virtually been superseded, mainly on the ground 
that they are “‘ unsympathetic to the country’s policy ” of segregation. 
Will this policy stop with the closing of the schools? Might not the 
freedom of the Churches to teach and to preach be threatened by the 
insecurity now attaching to their leases? Will not religious liberty 
ultimately be imperilled ? 

Our inquiries have centred on the question as to how, in the fellow- 
ship of the ecumenical movement, help and encouragement can be 
offered to Churches so much of whose work has been dislocated by the 
Bantu Education Act. As a result we are all convinced that: 

(1) The Churches in South Africa, except for the Dutch Reformed 
Church, are unanimous in deploring the policy that lies behind the 
Bantu Education Act. The Roman Catholic Church is in favour of 
trying to retain control of their schools, either as private schools or 
with a reduced government subsidy, which would in any case be tem- 
porary and would probably soon be withdrawn. ‘The same is true of 
one or two special institutions in other Churches. Some Churches 
propose to close the schools altogether and devote the buildings to 
other purposes, such as social service centres. But the great majority, 
while strongly rejecting the Government’s policy, yet intend to lease 
their buildings to the Government. They do not propose to charge 
more than a nominal rent since this would increase the financial burden 
upon the African population. These Churches do not wish to see 
teachers left without employment and they believe that it is better for 
African children to receive elementary education and be taught to read 
and to write than that they should be without any such instruction. 

(2) The running of private schools without any government subsidy 
at all is generally thought to be too expensive and uncertain a gesture 
to be justified on any large scale. Nevertheless there. are those who 
hold strongly that some at least should be so run, in order to maintain 
in principle the place of the voluntary agencies in education, and to 
demonstrate the special quality of the avowedly Christian school. It 
would be quite legal to run such a school; to do so would be an act 
not of defiance but of faith. It is likely that a few such attempts, in- 
cluding some on an inter-church basis, will be made, and that their needs 
will be made known outside South Africa. We would stress that all 


Christians have a special duty towards people who make this kind of 
costly venture of faith, 
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(3) The loss of their schools throws upon the Churches a new and 
vety gtave responsibility. This is recognized by the Dutch Reformed 
Churches as well as by the other Churches. Religious teaching and 
training such as hitherto have been given in the schools must now be 
provided by other means, and any help in money or in manpower that 
may be available from outside South Africa will be devoted primarily 
to that purpose. All the Churches plan to train and equip leaders and 
teachers for Sunday school work, youth organizations and fellowships 
of day school teachers. Some Churches will seek to extend their Christian 
work and witness among African youth by retaining control of the 
hostels at schools and institutions, or by maintaining unattached hostels 
in urban areas, exempt from government control. Proposals are being 
considered to improve the training and conditions of service of pastoral 
workers, both lay and ordained. Considerable funds will be needed 
for these purposes and every effort is being made locally to raise them. 
It is clear to us, however, that supplementary help will be needed and that it can 
best be given on a church-to-church basis. We believe that the most serious 
difficulty arises from the shortage of manpower, and that this can only 
be met by the Churches in Britain releasing men and women of out- 
standing devotion and ability for work in South Africa. 

(4) The needs of the Churches in South Africa must be looked at 
in a world perspective. There are other parts of Africa where the 
Churches stand no less urgently in need of all the help that can be given 
them in prayer, in manpower and in money. Kenya is an outstanding 
example; the Churches there are faced with an immense and immediate 
challenge. In Central Africa, too, where the problems of citizenship 
in a multi-racial society are being directly faced and are not yet solved, 
there is great need to strengthen the work of the Churches among 
people of all races. We believe that in doing so the British Churches 
would be giving great, if indirect, help to the Churches in South Africa, 
who have just cause to complain when they see no answer to their own 
problems clearly demonstrated elsewhere. 


(Signed) GEorFREY CANTUAR: 


R. F, V. Scorr (Church of Scotland) 

Ernest A. Payne (Baptist Union) 

Leste E. Cooxe (Congregational Union) 

Eric W. Baker (Methodist Church) 

NorMan Goopatu (International Missionary 
Council) 
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EDUCATION FOR AFRICAN 
GIRLS—PURPOSE AND 
3 POSSIBILITIES 


R By RUTH L. DOUGLASS* 


N an article published recently in East anp West Review, Miss 
Helen Neatby put forward a plea for more sympathetic considera- 
tion of the position of the educated woman in Uganda society to-day. 

While showing the importance of the contribution that such women are 
making to society, she underlined the often-overlooked fact that such 
contributions can often only be made at great cost to the woman herself. 
In Uganda the cost is frequently that of making a choice between a pro- 
fessional career or a home, and where a woman chooses the former, of 
finding out through lonely experience that African society has as yet 
no real place for the unmarried woman. 

Having spent many years working among girls and young women 
in Uganda myself, and having recently made a tour of some of the West 
African territories, it is interesting to compare the situation of the 
women in both. From the point of view of adaptation to the culture- 
contacts of Western civilization, West Africa is about fifty years in 
advance, but the differences in the position of the educated woman, 
which are obvious, are not due to this longer period of adaptation 
alone. 

In East Africa, the traditional place of the woman is in the home. 
There she is occupied not only with her domestic duties and the care 
of a young family, but in addition she carries the time- and energy- 
demanding responsibility of being the provider of food for the family 
from produce grown in her own garden and by her own labour. In 
former days a man would have been considered to have married a bad 
wife if he had been forced to buy any of the staple foods for his family, 
however large it might be. But over a large part of West Africa the 
situation is different. There the wife’s home duties may be reduced 
to a minimum, while she, following the tradition of the women of her 
tribe, roams the countryside as a trader. She may become a well-known 
figure in many of the towns, and her earnings may well exceed those 
of her husband. No sense of discredit reflects upon the husband in 
this. He has made a good bargain in the choice of a wife, and her 
success in the market brings distinction to his home. 

For the West African woman, therefore, accustomed as she is to an 
independent life, and capable if need be of supporting both herself and 
her children financially, the transition from the woman who trades to 
the woman who teaches, nurses, takes up law or any other profession, 
is a far easier process than it is for the agricultural wife of Uganda. 
In West Africa, the process is merely an extension of the social pattern. 
For the Muganda woman it means a break with the traditional pattern of 
her own culture. The woman of West Africa, therefore, does not face the 

* Miss Ruth L. Douglass is Secretary for Overseas Education of the C.M.S. 
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conflict that an East African woman must in deciding to pursue a course 
of higher education. Miss Neatby quoted a Uganda man as saying that 


eight years of education would be enough for his wife-to-be, who would 
_ then not shame him by her ignorance but would yet be willing to submit 


to his judgment! The more highly a Muganda girl is educated, the 
_ less chance does she stand at present of making a successful marriage, 


whereas in the West, the higher the education the more successful is 
the wife likely to be in the profession of her choice, and thereby the 
more honour will she bring to her future husband. ‘“‘ We shall all 
marry,” was the universally confident answer I got in West Africa when 
I asked groups of schoolgirls about their future. Yet they were mostly 


_ about to embark on professional careers. Uganda girls would not have 


_ so committed themselves. They would probably—speaking honestly— 


have said something like this: ‘‘ We all want to marry, of course, but 
we want something more than an average Uganda home provides, and 
we don’t know how we can have both. There is more in our make-up 
than a traditional home pattern demands.” 

There 7s more in many a woman’s make-up than the demands of a 
home alone can satisfy, and it is the recognition of this something more 
which a woman needs, and of the something more by which wisely- 
educated women could enrich the world, which must be the concern 
of the Christian educator everywhere. Even in West Africa, where 
the woman has achieved so large a measure of emancipation, there is 
yet a reluctance to admit her to certain positions, She may have her 
defined place in commerce or in the professions, but she is rarely as yet 
admitted to any council or committee. “ How many of you are on 
any local committee?” I asked a group of intelligent African secondary 
school teachers. ‘‘ None,” they said. ‘‘ The men are waiting until we 
are all graduates.’ I attended a number of church education committees 
in West Africa. On only two of them were women represented, and 
even then by only one woman in each case. 

Perhaps it is natural that in this age of insecurity, not only in Africa 
but all over the world, we should be obsessed by the apparent security 
that a paper qualification offers. Yet we do well to remember that the 
examination certificate as an assessment of human potential is a mark 
of this century alone. For thousands of years men and women have 
been valued for their character and their self-evident ability. Now they 
value themselves on the paper record of a particular function of their 
brain. And as long as such assessment persists, African women must 
suffer. For it will be very many years before they are able to compete 
with men numerically in examination successes. At present the educa- 
tional facilities offered to women anywhere in Africa lay far behind 
those which ate available for the men. Even in the Gold Coast, where 
for the past two years the great experiment of offering free primary 
education to boys and girls alike has been in progress, less than half of 
the girls are yet in school. And in many parts of Africa, even were 
parents willing and anxious for the education of their daughters as well 
as their sons, it would be impossible to provide facilities for them for 
many years to come. For there are not, and cannot yet be, enough 
teachers to train them. 
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In West Africa I was frequently asked: “ What can we do about 
education for our girls?” An almost pathetic hope was obviously 
pinned on the availability of large numbers of expatriate teachers being 
ready and willing to come and lend a hand. But, knowing the utter 
frustration which must result from such hopes, I tried to help them to 
a new line of approach. ‘‘ Your request for more teachers really means 
this, that you look forward to the day when all your girls as well as 
your boys will have the same opportunities for education as children 
have in Europe or America—free primary and secondary education, 
leading on either to the University or to some form of professional or 
vocational training. Let us then in imagination take a step forward 
to the time when this stage has been reached. Who are your teachers ? ” 

We then looked at the possibilities. "The bulk of the teachers might 
be from any of these five categories: 


(1) Unmarried women. (2) Married women. (3) Young women 
teaching before marriage. (4) Expatriate teachers. (5) Men 
teachers. 


The first category, that which sustains our English system of education, 
is always dismissed in Africa by men and women alike as being a non- 
African pattern. The second is already experienced as unsatisfactory 
from the school point of view. There is little continuity possible when 
a woman’s location is dependent on her husband’s home, her attention 
and energy divided between house and school, and her services con- 
stantly interrupted by maternity leaves. The third category is expensive. 
To train a woman teacher for only an average of perhaps four years’ 
service, as against the forty years a man student may hope to teach, 
makes her virtually ten times as expensive to a budget as a man teacher. 

The expatriate teacher, on which so many hopes are pinned, is, in 
fact, a very uncertain quantity, and at best could only touch the fringe 
of the problem of expanding education in all parts of Africa. In addition, 
too, the expatriate is an expensive contribution. 

All these four categories must obviously expand; but when one realizes 
that over Go per cent. of the teachers in England are unmarried women, 
and that category is likely to be rejected by Africa, there would appear 
to be little hope for a real expansion of girls’ education unless the fifth 
category be explored. 

In West Africa I visited a number of girls’ schools at the primary or 
intermediate level where a headmaster was in charge. In most cases 
I was impressed with the tone of the school. But at best it seemed an 
artificial experiment. The school, however, which is far more deserving 
of consideration in Africa than it has yet had is the co-educational school. 
By that is not meant the unfortunate school which, planned for boys, 
is forced to open its doors to a small minority of girls, who enter to 
sink or swim in a male regime as best they may. Force of circumstance 
has created this travesty of co-education in many parts of Africa. In 
teal co-education the school is planned equally for girls as for boys, 
and the numbers of each sex are at least compatable. Such a school 
needs a carefully-planned curriculum to cover technical trainings suit- 
able for both sexes. But, far more than this, it depends for its success 
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upon the attitude of the staff, who must themselves be mature and 


balanced people, convinced of the rightness of this type of education, 


and trained to understand the different approaches to life of the two 


sexes. They must be prepared to tackle the problem of training in 


responsibility and leadership for girls as well as for boys—a task which 


is always harder with girls, but will be doubly so in a community in 
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which it is all too easy to let the boys take the lead. Yet if African 
womanhood is to give what she has to give to the world, she needs 
first to be helped to understand the contribution she can give; secondly, 
to know how to give it, and, thirdly, to gain confidence in her own 


powers to enable her to give it. Women’s contributions will vary 


enormously, but even the least-gi'ted girl ought to go forth into life 


' with a sense of responsibility and a purpose—though it may only be 


exercised within the home and her own village community. A comple- 
mentary task for the staff will be the training of the boys to understand, 
welcome and encourage the share which the girls can take in pursuing 
a common objective. 

Here is where the Church should be, and is not yet, offering a real 
lead. Such co-educational experiments as there are in Africa are fre- 
quently, as I have suggested, methods of expediency rather than con- 
viction, and, in consequence, sometimes open to considerable abuse. 


Often they are staffed by men and women who have no interest in 


co-education as such and would, indeed, prefer to be teaching in a 


' one-sex school. Obviously, a policy of co-education is a matter for 
small beginnings, and much experiment with due assessment of results. 
' But it is a pity that such experiments as there are should command so 
- little interest within the Church. A well-staffed co-educational Church 


training college here and there in Africa might do more for the develop- 
ment.of African women than a dozen training colleges for women 
students only. 

In the Training College the numbers of men and women students 
would be roughly equal. So, too, would the fully-qualified men and 
women on the staff. But in the schools to which the students subse- 
quently went, obviously the men teachers would predominate in numbers. 
This, however, could be offset by the presence of women secretaries, 
matrons, housekeepers, and by wives who were prepared to consider 
themselves a responsible part of the adult community. Such women 
might not possess degrees, or even School Certificate passes, but if they 
themselves had been educated in co-educational schools, and were care- 


* fully selected for the qualities they could bring into the school, their 


contribution would be no less necessary than that of the teaching staff. 
Their value would be in character once more instead of in qualification. 
Is this a possible way through the bottleneck of frustration which 


‘surrounds the subject of girls’ education so universally in Africa to-day? 


Is there here a chance to answer the problems, not at the level of expe- 
diency but of vision, to demonstrate the union-in-diversity-of-gift which 
is a goal of so much of our Christian thinking? If so, what steps should 
the churches be taking towards achieving it? And what lead should 
missionary societies be giving to the churches in helping them to solve 
their problems? 
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WORSHIP IN THE ANGLICAN 
COMMUNION 


(Parr II) 


By R. F. HETTLINGER* 


worship is best preserved by faithfulness to certain general prin- 

ciples rather than by any attempt to restrict the inevitable trend 
towards diversity in liturgical form. The basic principles of Anglican 
worship which must, I believe, be maintained are three: Liturgical 
Simplicity, Scriptural Restraint and Common Action.1_ To what extent 
do the revisions at present under consideration in different parts of our 
Church conform to these standards ? 

Liturgical Simplicity—The value of a fixed and traditional form of 
worship is something of which Anglicans have always been deeply 
convinced, and many members of the Free Churches are beginning to 
appreciate this emphasis through their contacts with ourselves and with 
the Orthodox Church in the Ecumenical Movement. The use of 
language which is not purely contemporary—so long as it is intelli- 
gible—conveys to people a sense of the timelessness of worship which 
no entirely modern translation of the liturgy could give. The beauty 
and grandeur of Elizabethan English enables us to offer to God the 
best of our speech, even as we seek to offer the best of our music. A 
set form of prayer delivers us from an excessively subjective approach 
to wotship, and from undue dependence upon the personal preferences 
and oddities of the officiant. It has been said that it is the Free Church- 
man, rather than the Episcopalian, who is at the mercy of a sacerdotalist 
ministry! Certainly it is true that, although the liturgy can be unin- 
spiring and tedious when poorly read by a lazy or unspiritual priest, 
it is still a great deal more edifying than the extempore compositions 
of the same man are likely to be. For these and many other reasons 
we prize our liturgical tradition; but let me raise one or two qualifications. 

In the first place, liturgical revision must beware of the temptation 
to be merely archaic. Dr. H. B. Swete once gave a warning to this 
effect, in connection with studies in the history of the ministry, which 
is equally applicable to our subject: 


ie the first part of this paper it was suggested that the unity of Anglican 


“The fetish of primitiveness is scarcely less to be deprecated 
than the fetish of mediaevalism; neither the primitive nor the 
mediaeval life, if torn away from its original surroundings and 
transferred to a soil where the conditions are alien from those in 
which it grew up, is likely to thrive or bear good fruit. Each age 
of the Church must live its own life, and deal with its own problems, 
following to a great extent the lead of circumstances, which offer 
in fact a Divine guidance for the shaping of its course.’”? 


* The Rev. R. F. Hettlinger is a Fellow of St. Augustine’s College, Canterbury. 
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/Anglican worship for the Church in India or Africa or China. Eliza- 
bethan English, which for the Englishman conveys overtones of the 
sages without being meaningless, may become merely antiquarian when 
translated into another language with an entirely different history. I 
‘cannot help wondering what significance the use of the ancient Greek 
‘;words for the Kyries can possibly have for a twentieth-century Japanese 
)—yet the proposed Japanese revision specifically offers these as alterna- 
s\tives to the Japanese translation.? This revision (intended for an 
‘Eastern Church) is remarkable indeed for an almost slavish following 
lof the 1549 Prayer Book—even to the placing of the Hpiclesis before 
the Words of Institution, an arrangement which is purely and distinctively 


“Western.* If worship in the twentieth century is to be real and mean- 


| This reminder is very relevant to the question of the adaptation of 
‘ 
t 


danse no one age of the past must be sacrosanct: neither 1662 nor 1549 
‘nor Hippolytus nor Serapion must determine the form of worship for 
/1955. We can learn a great deal from these Prayer Books of the past, 
but we must maintain an independent judgment if our worship is to 
‘be living and indigenous. The worst type of archaism is that which 
4'goes for a certain prayer or a certain sequence of thought just because 
Jit is in 1549—or equally that which rejects a certain prayer or a certain 
sequence of thought just because it is in 1552! 

It would be well, also, if we Anglicans remembered that extempore 


al 


‘to liturgical prayer. It is not necessarily subjective and individualistic; 
llindeed, as the American Liturgical Commission points out, it is only 
9 because Anglican clergy have no training in this method of leading worship 


prayer in the right proportion has not always been regarded as inferior 
J 


‘that they become so repetitive when faced with the responsibility. We 
‘should recall that Hippolytus, that touchstone of modern Anglican 
‘liturgical revision, regarded the use of a fixed form for the great Eucharistic 
‘Prayer as less desirable (though defensible) than free prayer by the 
celebrant.’ While retaining the general form of a fixed liturgy, it seems 
to me that we might move towards greater freedom in the use of extem- 
‘pote (which is not the same as unprepared) prayer at certain points— 
Jas, for example, the Church of South India does in the Intercession. 
The American Book of 1928 permits the addition of clauses to the 
‘Bidding Prayer at the discretion of the minister, and the Liturgical 
Commission proposes to keep open this ‘ door for the exetcise of free 
‘prayer.* On the other hand, the Liturgy for India, as printed in the 
j 


i 
I 
i 
| 
| 


proposed book for the Province of India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon 
has unfortunately lost the provision for extempote biddings which 
t,earlier forms included.’ 

Let me emphasize also that our Anglican tradition is one of liturgical 
\\ simplicity. By this I do not mean that richness of colour or music is 
{; out of place in our worship, but that our ritual is to be intelligible and 
jour forms of prayer straightforward. Ever since Cranmer in 1549 
‘replaced the confused and repetitive Latin Canon of the Mass with a 
‘coherent Consecration Prayer, it has been characteristic of Anglican 
} worship to avoid as far as possible all unnecessary multiplications of 
4 ceremonial and duplication of prayers. We must at all costs retain 
|| what the American Liturgical Commission calls our “ pregnant brevity 
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of expression”.® Whether the Liturgy for India, for all its grandeur, is | 


free of criticism in this respect I doubt.® And I sometimes wonder 
whether, when enthusiasts speak of “ enriching our liturgy ” with prayers 
and phrases from every quarter, they may not be in danger of encouraging 
vain repetition. In particular, the tendency to scatter the salutation 
“The Lord be with you” throughout the liturgy—the proposed 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


American rite has it no less than four times with the appropriate — 


tesponse—seems rather overdone; it rather suggests that on each 
occasion the congregation has appeared suddenly from nowhere, or 
that the vicar has just observed a communicant coming in late to the 
service ]1° 


Scriptural Restraint. Mote of the Bible is read in the regular services of — 
Anglican Churches than in those of any other Communion. We read the — 


Psalms through once a month, the Old Testament once a year and the New 
Testament twice a year. Our lectionary ensures that the wholeness of 
Biblical truth is kept before our people and the congregation is delivered 
from the individual interests of the minister. I have heard it said that 
an Anglican priest if faced with the responsibility of choosing a lesson 
infallibly picks on Romans 12! There is, however, some danger that 
the otherwise desirable tendency for the Parish Communion to become 
the central service of Sunday morning in our Church—and this tendency 
is even more widespread in provinces outside England—may result in 
a loss of balance in the Scriptural character of our worship. Especially 


in Churches where the summary of the Law is used instead of the | 


Decalogue, our people may cease to hear the Old Testament read at 
any time.14_ The difficulty is partly met by the use of a Psalm as an 
Introit or Gradual (as the Ceylon Liturgy allows), but by far the most 
satisfactory solution—so far only adopted in the Liturgy for India and 
the Liturgy of the Church of South India—is to restore the Old Testament 
lesson before the Epistle. This is surely a far more important and 
truly Anglican revision than many others which generate greater heat 
and enthusiasm. 

It is only scriptural restraint that will preserve the inclusiveness of 
Anglican worship. I am aware, of course, that to speak of Anglican 
doctrine may appear to some to be as much an anachronism as to speak 
of “ the Anglican Prayer Book ”; but there are certain definite theological 
standards, derived from the Catholic and Reformed character of our 
Church, to which our liturgical worship must conform. Once again 
there is some question whether the proposed Liturgy for India fully 
meets this test. One reviewer points out that the excessive atmosphere 
of awe or fear “at this dread time”? which this rite associates with 
the Epiclesis led in the Middle Ages to the practice of infrequent com- 
munion and eventually to non-communicating Mass as the norm. The 
remind:r of our second Exhortation that excessive niceties about re- 
ceiving the Communion are not honouring to God is relevant to this 
issue.% The Liturgy for India also follows the Eastern rites in placing 
the prayer for the Church after the Consecration, an arrangement which 
led to interpretations of the Eucharistic presence outside the Eucharistic 


. 


action which the majority of Anglicans do not accept.1¢ And, finally, 


this liturgy contains one prayer which, despite the new understanding 
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| of the sacrificial element in the Eucharist which all types of Churchmen 
| share to-day, would be difficult to justify theologically: 


**O Lord Almighty, Who receivest sacrifices of praise from those 
who call upon Thee with all their heart, draw us close to Thy holy 
altar and enable us to make spiritual offerings and sacrifices for our 
sins and those of Thy people”? (my italics). 


| How does this prayer relate to the affirmation that He “ made there 
}) (by His one oblation of Himself once offered), a full, perfect and suff- 
| cient sacrifice, oblation and satisfaction for the sins of the whole world ” ? 

The unity in diversity of Anglicanism can be maintained only on the 
@ principle of Article VI that “‘ whatsoever is not read in Holy Scripture, 
nor may be proved thereby, is not to be required of any man, that it 
t, should be believed as an article of the Faith, or be thought requisite 
i of necessary to salvation”. It is possible, within certain limits, for 


‘ 


# men holding diverse theological positions to live in unity and concord 


» together; but this is attainable only so long as no group tries to enforce 
/ upon others doctrines which are without Scriptural authority.’* If the 
process of Prayer Book revision means that the clergy are to be obliged 


® to affirm doctrines which go beyond the traditional reserve of Anglican 


worship, the inclusiveness of our Church will be threatened. We have 


if noted that in Canada this principle has meant that intercessions for 
# the departed have not been made an integral part of the prayer for the 


) Church, although a bidding to this effect is provided for those who wish 


# to use it. I am quite sure that if one Eucharistic rite were to be 


. authorized in England in place of 1662, freedom to omit prayers for 
the dead would have to be allowed. A similar question is raised by 
the proposed American and Japanese rites, which have as the words 
of administration simply: ‘‘ The Body of our Lord Jesus Christ which 


% was given for thee . . . The Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ which 


was shed for thee”. As a matter of fact, many priests do generally 


"use only these words when administering; but to require all priests to 


use these only is undoubtedly to offend the sincere convictions of many 
§ faithful and orthodox Anglicans who do not conceive of the Real Presence 
' as being “under the forms of bread and wine”. And even if there 
} were none in America or Japan with these scruples—which I know not 
# to be the case—is it desirable that one branch of the Anglican Com- 
4 munion should have as its sole official order a tite which could not con- 
_ scientiously be used by any orthodox Anglican priest from any province? 
Common Action. Dom Gregory Dix has reminded us in The Shape 
4 of the Liturgy that the pre-Nicene Church never thought of “ attending 
¥ Communion ” or “hearing Mass,” but only of “ doing the Liturgy ”, 

and the Dean of Lincoln more recently has described the Reformation 
' as “a rediscovery of the congregation ”.17_ The Roman Church through 
- its Liturgical Movement is at last—some 4oo years late and without 
acknowledgment—accepting the principle of our Reformers that the 
congregation should “ devoutly pray in their hearts the same petitions 
which do enter in at their ears, so that with one sound of the heart 
and with one accord God may be glorified in His Church ”.1* In this 
country the Parish and People Movement has contributed widely to 
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the renewed understanding of the part to be played by the congregation 
in worship, not only by word but by action. In the current revisions 
there are indications that this fundamental Anglican emphasis is being 
preserved and extended. In the order of the Holy Eucharist in the 
Indian book provision is made for the part of the Deacon (which in- 
cludes the reading of the Epistle) to be taken by a duly authorized layman 
—a practice which we have adopted at St. Augustine’s for the Sunday 
celebration.1® In the Indian and Ceylon rites the breaking up of the 
ptayer for the Church into a litany form with responses gives the people 
a more active part. In Canada it is proposed that the Prayer of Humble 
Access should be said by the congregation with the priest, and the new 
American revision would make this practice permissive. But perhaps 
the most interesting innovation as regards Anglican practice is the fact 
that in the Prayer of Consecration in the “Liturgy for India the people 
make several responses, including the following immediately after the 
wotds of Institution: 


Thy death, O Lord, we commemorate; thy resurrection we con- 
fess; and thy second coming we await. We ask of thee also mercy 
and compassion, and implore forgiveness of our sins. 


The Church of South India has incorporated this practice in its liturgy 
also, and those who have heard Leonard Schiff speak recently will 
remember with what satisfaction he points out that when celebrating 
in South India he cannot complete the Consecration unless the con- 
gregation is not only present but makes its proper response to the ~ 
Prayer. . 

The point at which the congregation enters most fully into the whole 
Eucharistic Action is the Communion—another principle which Cranmer 
restored to our worship and which the Roman Liturgical Movement 
is now emphasizing.2® Dr. Mascall, indeed, has pointed out recently 
that our Lord’s words, “ Do this for my anamnesis ” were ‘‘ a formula 
of communion, not of consecration,”®! although he does not seem to 
me to draw all the natural conclusions from this fact in connection with 
the use of the Reserved Sacrament for ‘‘ Benediction”. Charles Gore 
was surely a better guide when he affirmed that the doctrine of Eucharistic 
sacrifice can only be kept fully in touch with the institution of Christ 
by “ the frank recognition that the bond of union or point of connection 
with Christ our sacrifice lies in communion and nowhere short of this, 
except in a very secondary and inferior sense”’.?* But it is significant, 
as indicating both our intention for the future and a tendency in some 
circles to forget this characteristically Augustinian and Anglican tradi- 
tion, that the American revisers think it necessary to retain the rubric 
of 1928 which requires that “ sufficient opportunity shall be given to 
those present to communicate”. I make bold to suggest that a non- 
communicating High Mass is a contradiction of the true spirit of Anglican 
worship. 

There is one liturgical point in this connection which deserves atten- 
tion. Cranmer, in 1552, in order to emphasize the centrality of Com- 
munion, placed the administration of the people in the centre of the 
Canon, making this in effect the Anamnesis: “ Take and eat this in 
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remembrance that Christ died for thee . . . Drink this i remembrance that 
_ Christ’s blood was shed for thee.”?? He then placed the Lord’s Prayer 
and the “ Prayer of Oblation ” after the Communion. This order was 
retained in 1662, but all Anglican revisions of recent years, with the 
exception of the Canadian, have moved the “Prayer of Oblation”’ to 
the position preceding Communion. The American Liturgical Com- 
mission affirms that this order alone is satisfactory. But Bishop Gore 
and Dom Gregory Dix,*4 among others, have pointed out that the 
emphasis upon self-offering in this prayer makes it more suitable to 
follow Communion. Gore, indeed, believed that—provided an Anam- 
/ mesis and Epiclesis were restored in the Prayer of Consecration—the 
** Prayer of Oblation” “‘ might in its present position admit of some- 
« thing more than justification. For in itself it expresses admirably and 
} tichly the doctrine of which St. Augustine is the special exponent—the 
| doctrine that the culmination of sacrifice is in the oblation of the faithful 
made mote deeply than before members of the body by their com- 
} munion in the Lord’s body ”’.25 It seems, therefore, that the Anglican 
* emphasis upon Communion as an integral part of the rite might be 
» better expressed if the order of 1662 were retained. ‘This would have 
/ the advantage of bringing the Epiclesis, with its request “that they 
may be unto us the Body and Blood of thy most dearly beloved Son ” 
« into more direct association with the reception of the elements. There 
| is no reason why both the “ Prayer of Oblation” and the Thanksgiving 
should not be used after Communion, as the present Canadian and Irish 
4 Prayer Books already permit. 
Liturgical Simplicity, Scriptural Restraint, Common Action—these 
| ate the priceless traditions of Anglican worship. If we hold fast to 
+ these, however diverse in language or arrangement the liturgies of 
(| different parts of the Church may be, the Anglican Communion will be 
better prepared to fulfil its destiny of being merged into “‘a much larger 
+ Communion of National or Regional Churches ”’;?’? for these principles 
ate of far wider application than the forms of any Prayer Book of any 
* nation or of any period in history—they are, indeed, the essential prin- 
i ciples of truly Catholic worship. 
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FOOTNOTES TO PART II 


1 The Report of the Minneapolis Congress, which was not yet available when this 
paper was written, describes Anglican worship as “ Scriptural in theology, intelligible 
in language and conduct, and corporate in expression ”’. 

2In the Preface to Essays on the Early History of the Church and the Ministry, pp. xvi- 
xvii (1918). 

S it Ae be that the reason for the inclusion of the Greek Kyries is, as suggested 
in Prayer Book Studies, IV, p. 173, the difficulty of singing the English translation to 
music composed for the Greek form. But whether the interests of “ambitious 
choirmasters ” should determine the language of the liturgy is not so clear. 

4 See the articles on Revisions of the Eucharistic Rite in the Anglican Communion in 
Theology, April and May, 1954, especially p. 167, by Canon C. K. Sansbury, to whom 
I am indebted for help at this and many other points. 

5 “Tt is not altogether necessary for (the Bishop) to recite the very same words 
which we gave before as though studying to say them by heart in his thanksgiving 
to God; but let each one pray according to his own ability. If, indeed, he is able 
to ptay suitably with a grand and elevated prayer, this is a good thing. But if, on 
the other hand, he should pray and recite a prayer according to a fixed form, no one 
shall prevent him. Only let his prayer be correct and right (in doctrine).”—The 
Apostolic Tradition, x, 4, 5 (Dix’s translation). 

8 Prayer Book Studies, IV, p. 227. | 

7 The rubric allowing the insertion of suitable biddings has been eliminated with . 
the omission of a short “ Enarxis Litany,” which in the 1923 form of the Litany for 
India preceded the Collect for the Day. The omission of this Litany is probably 
desirable in the interests of simplicity and to avoid repetition; but it is unfortunate 
that the rubric was not transferred to the Great Intercession. 

8 Prayer Book Studies, IV, p. 124. 

®Tt must, however, be recognized that “an Anglican urge towards simplicity ” 
has been at work in the Liturgy for India as compared with its prototype, the liturgy 
of St. James. See the interesting article by the Rev. B. S. Minchin in Parish and 
People, July, 1954, pp. 13-16. 

10 The rationale for the frequent use of the salutation is the need of a greeting “ to 
call the meeting to order” (Prayer Book Studies, 1V, p. 168); but the only place at 
which this should be necessary, if the liturgy is properly maintaining the attention 
of the congregation, is after the communion of the people—and would not simply 
“Let us pray ” be more appropriate for this purpose, or (if the Lord’s Prayer follows 
Communion) the traditional “As our Saviour Christ hath commanded and taught 
us we are bold to say”? 

1 The reading of the Decalogue, of course, is not intended to be, and is not satis- 
factory as, a “ fixed Old Testament Lesson” (Prayer Book Studies, IV, p. 155), but 
its use does at least remind Church people who normally attend only the Parish 
Communion that the Old Testament exists and has some relevance for them. 

2 B.S. Minchin, in Sobornost, Summer, 1954, p. 138. : 

13 “Tf any man say, I am a grievous sinner, and therefore am afraid to come: where- 
fore then do ye not repent and amend”? 

4 Tt is “the seed from which devotion to the blessed sacrament divorced from 
communion sprang.” B.S, Minchin, in Parish and People, July, 1954, p. 15. The 
Scottish Liturgy of 1637 has the same sequence, but it is striking that no other Anglican 
liturgy, including those directly related to the Scottish, has followed this precedent. 

© The American Liturgical Commission calls attention to the theology of another 
phrase in the Liturgy for India, which speaks of the Saints sharing with us in the 
communion of the Eucharist and continually assisting us by their prayers, and describes 
it as “current in popular devotion of a sort, but . . . hardly theologically defen- 
sible” (Prayer Book Studies, IV, p. 223). On the other hand, it should be noted that 
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a petition for the hallowing of “ this oblation of the Body and Blood of Jesus Christ 
our Lord,” to which the Commission rightly takes sharp exception (p. 1 31) does 


“not appear in the published text of the Indian Order for the Holy Eucharist (1951). 


16 The distinction drawn by Hooker between “ matters of faith . . . necessary to 


be expressly contained in the word of God, or else manifestly collected out of the 


same,” and “ceremonies, order and the kind of Church government ... to be 


Ii, ii. 2. 
7 Colin Dunlop. Anglican Public Worship. S.C.M. Press, 1953, Dp. 65. 
18 Preface to the first translation of the Litany into English in 1544. 
19 Our 1928 book permitted a layman to read the Epistle, apparently following 


s if nothing against them may thence be alleged,” is important here; ch EP. 


ithe practice, common both before and after the Reformation, of the Parish Clerk 
‘doing so. See Prayer Book Studies, IV, p. 102. 


‘20 Srawley, The Liturgical Movement, pp. 21, 27-28. 
21 Corpus Christi, p. 51. 
22 The Body of Christ, p. 267; cf. the essay by Fr. A. G. Hebert in Intercommrunion. 


S.C.M. Press, 1952. 
231 Dr. Mascall is correct in his understanding of I Corinthians xi, 24, 25, as 


) quoted above, there is a great deal to be said for this arrangement of Cranmet’s, 


| provided it is supplemented (as in 1559) with the words of administration of 1549. 


if 


The fact is that our present Prayer Book of 1662 already has an anamnesis (though 


‘the word memorial is not used) which corresponds more faithfully to New Testament 


/ teaching than those of most proposed revisions which associate it only with the 


Consecration Prayer. 
24 The Shape of the Liturgy (Second Edition, 1945), pp. 666, 692 (note 1), 731. Dix, 


) of course (at least in this edition of his work), seriously misunderstands and strongly 
4 repudiates Cranmer’s theology of the Eucharist. ‘The complex debate about what 
/ Cranmer’s real intentions were has not been illuminated by the contributions on the 
‘subject in Prayer Book Studies, IV, which contains two entirely contradictory and 


‘itreconciled answers to the question: “Was Cranmer a Zwinglian?””? Contrast 


{ pp. 48-53 and 62 with pp. 68-71. 


25 The Body of Christ, p. 284. 
26 The Lord’s Prayer might precede Communion and the “ Prayer of Oblation ” 


follow it, as in the liturgy of the Church of South India. But there is much to be 


| said, as Dr. E. G. Selwyn pointed out in a letter to the Church Times of June roth, 


‘its action. 
27 Lambeth Conference, 1948, Encyclical Letter. 


: 1949, for the Lord’s Prayer following and rounding off the climax of the rite and of 
i 
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OVERSEA SERVICE 


By H. B. T. HOLLAND* 


get some training for “ responsible partnership ” with the peoples 

of the countries to which they are going. At the Willingen 
Conference of the International Missionary Council in Germany in 1952, 
attention was drawn to the vital part which could be played by citizens 
from the West who go oversea in Goverment or private enterprise. 
Inevitably, such oversea workers are regarded as representatives of a 
Christian civilization, whether they are convinced and professing Chris- 
tians or not. The quality of their service, their relationship with people 
of other races and their fellowship (or the lack of it) with the local 
church arte factors in this voluntary or involuntary witness. 

Oversea Service is promoted by a joint committee of the British Council 
of Churches and the Conference of British Missionary Societies, under 
the Chairmanship of Dr. Max Warren, with myself as Secretary. The 
project was made possible in the first instance by a generous gift from 
the Cadbury Trust, and later by the help of the Treasury through the 
Colonial Office. While the initiative in this venture has been taken 
by those primarily concerned as Christians, both business houses and 
Government Departments are exercised over this same vital problem 
of adjustment, and are trying to do something about it. 

Increasingly it is being recognized that purely technical knowledge is 
inadequate to prepare men and women for responsible service oversea ; 
in fact, it is disconcerting to find that the Church is more of a late arrival 
rather than a pioneer in this field. But that is no excuse for not starting 
now; and, in fact, the response to what we have done so far is very 
encouraging. 

If we may take it that our overall objective is the stimulating of a 
sense of representative responsibility in those going oversea, not only 
for their firms or governments but for this country and the Western 
Christian civilization still associated with it, the rest is a question of 
mote limited objectives with this in view. These may briefly be sum- 
marized as: (1) the right kind of preparation here; (2) the right kind of 
friends over there; and (3) the right people in the right jobs. For the 
first of these, namely, the right kind of preparation here, we consider the 
running of some kind of residential Courses to be essential. And we 
hope we are beginning to find out by actual experience what kind of a 
Course this should be. 

In 1954, we ran ten such Courses, with an average attendance of about 
a dozen. They included 39 people going oversea in private enterprise, 
commercial or industrial, and 63 going out in government service, 
mostly to Africa. These figures do not include the wives of married 


Oees Service is a plan to help British people going oversea to 


*Dr. H. B. T. Holland is Secretary of ‘‘ Oversea Service ”, 
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men, who numbered about 15. The title of the series is “ Wider Hori- 
zons, an Introduction to Living Abroad.” ‘The four main heads under 
which this subject is pursued are: 


World Forces (economic, cultural, “ ideological ”’). 
The British Heritage (what do we represent abroad ?), 
Race and Nationalism. 

Personal Relationships. 


The Conferences are held at pleasant residential centres run by the 
Y.M.C.A. near London, which cater specially for people in industry 


,and commerce. They last five or six days, and take place once or twice 
'a month, both for those in management and administration and for 
skilled craftsmen and technical experts. The emphasis is on real-life 


questions which demand a responsible answer and not on academic 


studies. All discussion is‘ off the record ” and no subject is barred. 


Speakers and guests have either some special relevant knowledge, or 
first-hand experience of the territory in which trainees are interested, 
ot generally both. Government, business, the professions, the churches, 
are represented, by women as well as men. Nationals of the country 
studied are specially invited. Factual information through visual aids 
and literature is available. Every afternoon is free and there is plenty 


of time for informal conversation. 


People who come to our Courses include agricultural officers, those 
in the management and executive branches of banks, insurance and oil 
companies, engineering and electrical firms, and in the tea and leather 


' trades; a large proportion of those going out in Government service 
| are technical experts in chemical, electrical and mechanical engineering, 
printing, films, etc. There are a certain number of professional people, 
such as teachers, doctors and nurses, and a number of women going 


out as secretaries and stenographers. We have also had a few going 


out in the police and as prison officers. 


Our method is to bring to the Courses Christian men and women 
in all walks of life as speakers and guests, with particular emphasis on 
nationals of the country being studied, and to ask them to share their 
concern with those going out, studying everything from the pattern 


- of Government, and the history of relationships with this country and 


the impact of the West, to housekeeping and how the local church is 


‘run. This leads us to study personal relationships on the job, in the 


home and in the club and social life, as well as the contribution which 


ordinary people can make through voluntary as well as government- 
' aided forms of social service. 


As it cannot be assumed that those who wish to come are in any way 
committed Christians, we are bound to exercise our stewardship with 
a sense both of responsibility within the terms of reference and of a 
sctupulous respect for the deepest convictions of those we seek to serve. 
For this reason, and also because these Courses are not only experi- 
mental but avowedly introductory—i.e. seeking to help those present 
to ask the right questions—it is not a matter of imparting Christian 
* principles” so much as of Christian people sharing their concern 
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about relevant issues overseas with others who may, or may not, be so, 
From this it can be understood that we are immediately open to the 
charge by some keen Christians of pursuing merely secular ends. On 
the other hand (these same Christians would usually be surprised to 
know) we tend to be suspect by many firms and individuals of trying 
to “sell” Christianity under cover of an apparently secular purpose. 
It is for this reason that I wish at the moment to commend this venture 
to all sincere Christian people who ate aware of the gulf (which we 
still too easily forget) between the great mass of urbanized citizens of 
this country and the minority of Church people, with a request for their 
patient and imaginative private intercession. Obviously without a 
convinced Christian core this movement will lack cutting edge and soon 
fall. Equally obviously, if we merely “ preach to the converted” we 
shall not be doing our job. 

For those who are already committed Christians, we hope that the 
Course is chiefly profitable in the way of helping them to see in what 
context their Christian commitment must work out in practice, and 
how they may be allied with the Christian group in which they will 
find themselves. Admittedly, we have not, so far, reached the stage 
where we can include in our Courses for such people more than short 
evening prayers and a service on Sunday. It is still up to their own 
church people to strengthen their devotional life and their doctrinal 
understanding of the Christian faith. Furthermore, we must remember 
that the fees of all those who come to our Courses so far are paid by 
their employers. If and when the Churches are sufficiently convinced 
of the value of this work to want to pay for candidates who come through 
“church ” channels to study their faith more philosophically, then, I 
am sure, we shall be ready to accommodate them. 

But what of those who are not committed Christians, and, more 
particularly, what about their employers? Is there not a tremendous 
barrier in the minds of those who are asked to send candidates because 
of the Church and Mission “ auspices’ of our work? The arguments 
run, perhaps, in this sort of way. Ifa training service concerned primarily 
with personal adjustments and the intangible factors oversea is a good 
idea, is it liable to be ruined in practice by the partisanship and eccle- 
siastical axe-grinding so often associated—with whatever justification— 
with the organized churches? The answer to this must depend on the 
staff responsible, and the results they achieve. But this much at least 
may be said: (¢) The widest possible “umbrella” has been sought. 
Both the Council and the Conference concerned are the most inclusive 
of their kind in the United Kingdom. It is significant that 80 per cent. 
of our Committee members were present at the recent meeting in Evan- 
ston, U.S.A., of the World Council of Churches. (b) While these are 
the sponsoring bodies, the financial backing comes very largely from 
Government, voluntary agencies and trusts, and business itself. This, 
too, is surely significant. (¢) There is No official platform. Every 
Conference is “off the record”. Those who come, come voluntarily. 
There are no confidential reports on trainees. These points are crucial 
to the whole enterprise. 


Positively, it would be widely agreed that, given the right set-up, 
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these kind of personal issues ought to be dealt with by a voluntary 


)agency rather than directly by Government or by business. After all, 


few parents who have the chance to send a son to one of the older 


teaching institutions are influenced against them simply because they 


*are called, for instance, Trinity College or St. Mary’s Hospital. Provided 


‘ a proper freedom of conscience is assuted, the sensible attitude is: “* Well, 


i they ought to be good, but are they?” In the present case this brings us 


to the next question, viz.: 
What kind of job does Oversea Service do for its “ trainees?” The best 


| people to answer this, of course, are the “‘ trainees” themselves. And 
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they are not available for consultation. A few, however, are, either 
because they were observers or because they are back in this country. 
One observer, in a personal communication to the Secretary, wrote: 
“ Before attending the Conference, I must confess that I wondered how 
you would be able to cover such a vast field in so short a time. Recent 
developments in Africa are manifold and complex; the country is enor- 
‘mous; and the problems ate as various as the language of the people. 
‘My fear was that in five days you could do no more than scratch the 
surface of the matter—and not very deeply at that. I realize, of course, 


“they are certainly appreciative, as their letters from abroad show. But 


not to present potted knowledge, but to make us aware that the problems 


| of Africa existed, and to broaden our outlook by provoking us to think 
| about them in a positive way. And in this you were, I think, pretty 
» successful. If I attempt an analogy from your own trade, you will, 
+ no doubt, forgive me if I am not clinically exact. But surely, in vaccina- 
« tion ail that happens is a scratching of the surface of the skin and the 
j/introduction of a vaccine. There is a reaction which appears purely 
) local, and which quickly dissipates, but the process which began with 


‘a simple scratch affects the whole body for many years; and the scar 
‘remains for life. The scratch was your Conference, the vaccine your 
‘lecturers, and the reaction the solid thinking and discussion which 
‘followed. I am sure that the effect will be lasting, and cannot fail to 


+ benefit us all as individuals, and—let us hope—not only us but also 


\ the nascent African Dominions. I should like to say that my view 


“that it was most useful and helpful was shared by all the students to 
whom I spoke. People gave me their views freely, and I think I have 
' interpreted them aright.” 

The Secretary welcomes inquiries from anyone interested. 

| How is Oversea Service likely to develop? It should be emphasized 
“that these five- and six-day Courses, while proving the most popular 
to date, are not the only activity of Oversea Service. We are con- 


* cerned to help anyone going abroad to an under-developed country, 


’ for three months or for thirty years, to adjust themselves to their new 


c 
) life, and to keep up to date in it. Hence the importance of furlough 
; 


Courses. Even people of wide oversea experience enjoy the oppor- 


i tunity of talking over their problems with those of like mind, and with 


| those in other spheres of life in the same country, somewhere “ out of 


: 
| have been to the Introductory Courses will, we hope, be returning for 


the wood.” As the service develops, more and more of those who 
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“ tefreshers ”, and thus will incidentally constantly improve the quality 
of the Introductory Courses. : 

But what about the most important time of all, that spent oversea 
for their first tour of duty? For this is, of course, the test of the useful- 
ness of all we are trying to do. To what extent will those who come 
to our Introductory Courses actually become creative citizens of that 
oversea territory in which they work? Perhaps the key person, apart 
from the individual concerned, is the keen Christian layman or woman 
of experience in the country who is able and willing to lend a hand 
to the new-comer, particularly in the first critical weeks or months of 
his or her stay. Alike for those who have been regular church members 
in Britain and for those who may not have darkened a church door, 
the influence of a friendly fellow countryman or woman who will effect 
introductions to the right kind of people, both nationals of the country 
and foreigners or “‘ expatriates’, may be incalculable for good or ill. 
A panel of the names and addresses of such Christian men and women 
of good will is being built up (all too slowly) at the offices of Oversea 
Service, and we are just beginning to effect a link-up between some 
from our Courses and one or more of the ‘‘ Oversea Friends ” on this 
list. If any reader of this article either is himself willing to have his 
name on this list, or knows of someone. who would, I should be most 
grateful to hear from him. We are already beginning to hear how 
much of value can come of these contacts, both for the individual and 
for the building up of the Church in several parts of the world. 

It is our hope that, as the number of those in fellowship with this 
movement grows in different parts of the world, the Service will have 
made a contribution to the standards and achievements of Britain’s 
most influential ambassadors, her ordinary citizens oversea, and through 
them to the Church Universal, its Mission and its Unity. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


J nglican Communion. 

Readers may be reminded that popular accounts of the Minneapolis 
ongress are available at 1s., in Mighty River (Church Information Board, 
ritten by the Bishop of Stepney), and the pictorial report of the Congress, 
ze and All (S.P.C.K.). The S.P.C.K. Film Department also has avail- 
ile for hire a 16mm. sound film in colour and a set of 31 slides in colour, 
1the Minneapolis Congress. Details can be obtained from the S.P.C.K. 
lm Department. 

\ The Meaning of Unity (Highway Press, 6s.). In the light of a careful 
i: of the Old and New Testament passages bearing on the theme 
| 
‘| 
u 


: 


| unity, Dr. Anthony Hanson assesses the various views about the 
ture of unity current to-day, and emphasises the intimate connection 
Christian Unity with Christian Mission. 

slam in East Africa (U.M.C.A., 5s.). Dr. Lyndon Harries describes 
am as it faces the Church at work in Zanzibar, Pemba and Tanganyika, 
th interesting, if somewhat summary, accounts of Muslim communities, 
iditions, beliefs, laws and practices. 

) Eastern Horizons (Highway Press, 6s.). Canon H. A. Wittenbach has 
9 citten a valuable summary of the social, economic and political problems 
| Japan, Hong Kong and Malaya, which should be read by all who 
‘int to know just what is happening in those areas and to understand 
ye nature of the task confronting the Church. 

‘Truly Called (Highway Press, 1s. 6d.; edited by the Rev. Douglas 
tebster). This book of only 55 pages helps to supply a long-felt want. 
‘ consists of studies of the training of men for the Ministry in the 
juthern Sudan, Nigeria, East Africa and South India. But these 
Ynvey a valuable and realistic picture of some of the opportunities 
jd dangers facing the younger Churches. At the same time, there 
‘much in this book that could be read with profit by those concerned 
th the problems of the recruitment and training of the Ministry for 
“.s country. 

\The Summons to Unity (Edinburgh Press, 3s. 6d.). Dr. R. P. C. Hanson 
‘scusses arguments against seeking unity in the Christian Church, in 
jiation to the mission of the Church in the New Testament. The 
jok includes a brief survey of efforts towards reunion, leading up to 
2 ecumenical movement of to-day. 

\The Church Serves South Africa (S.P.G., 2s.). A useful summary of 
J: work of the Church of the Province, giving the background of 
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the present tensions and depicting their effect on the lives of the peoples }) 
living in South Africa. ; 

The Province of Central Africa (S.P.G. and U.M.C.A., 1s.). An illus- 
trated account of the work of the Church in the dioceses of the new 
Province to be inaugurated on May 8th. 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AT 
HOME AND OVERSEAS. 


OVERSEAS COUNCIL'S 1955 | 
CONFERENCE 


HE Overseas Council holds an Annual Conference on Christian } 
f Education at Home and Overseas, which is usually attended by } 
representatives of the various educational departments of the: 
Church and of the State in Britain and abroad. At last year’s conference ' 
there were about 60 delegates present. These included members of the | 
staff of training colleges and institutes of education, representatives of 
the Colonial Office Education Department, of the Missionary Societies, | 
and of the work of the Church at home in the field of religious education. 
The 1955 Conference—the tenth of the series—will be on the theme | 
of “ Training for Citizenship ”—the work of education in preparing the 
child for his life in the community. It will be under the chairmanship | 
of Mr. R. J. Harvey, Principal of the Social Services Department of the 
Colonial Office. Professor B. A. Fletcher (Director, University of| 
Bristol Institute of Education) and Canon A. R. Vidler, D.D., are among } 
the speakers who have already promised to address the Conference. 
The various aspects of the main subject to be considered will include} 
the study of the development of personality and character, the trans- 
mission of culture in education, and the relation of this education during | 
school life to the field of adult education. 
It is expected that there will be at the Conference a wide range of| 
delegates from Britain and abroad. They will be able to speak of the 
work of particular types of schools and educational departments in this} 
field, and so to assist the Conference as it studies the implications Ot} 
its main theme for general educational policy, including, not least,| 
teacher training. 
Any who would like to attend the Conference are asked to communi- 
cate with the Education Secretary of the Overseas Council, Church} 
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